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WRITING DESKS, INITIAL PAPETERIES, 
WORK BOXES, CHESS AND DOMINOES, 
RUSSIA POCKET BOOKS, LIBRARY INKSTANDS. 


CHARLES A. DIXON & (CO., 


(The New Wedding Card Depot.) 
Engravers and Stationers, 
911 ARCH STREET. 


RUSSELL’S JOHN H. STOKES. 


_ 


. AUTOMATIC DESK-LID PROP. a>-senerenies 


MANY GOODS, TO CLOSE OUT; 
BEFORE TAKING STOCK. 
| 1500 yds 4-4 English Chintz from 16 to.12}.cta. | 
} Case beautiful Alpacas, from 87} to 42} cts. 
| 15c BI’d and Unbl’d Muslin now 124 cts. 
| Great Variety of Dress Goods reduced to 25 cts. 
500 yds Oassimeres from $1.50 to $1.25. 
| 300 yds Cassimeres from $1.25 to 874 cts. 
Cloths and Cassimeres much reduced. 
Large Stock of Umbrellas from $1.00 to $500. 
Knit Zepher Jackets, plain colors, on hand or made 
to order, from $2.50 to $3.50, 
4 Our last importation of Jouvins Cloth Colored Kid 


down to $1.75. A rare chance to get such 
shades. 


A fresh Invoice of White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. Cor. Seventh and Arch Sts. 

= oe : ANTED.—A Housekeeper. Must be an ener- 
tic, capable, middle a woman. A 
This*Prop is intended for School, Office and other Friend bare es References calideah 

Desks. It is entirely Automatic, so that the mond Address ELIZABETH J. FARQUHAR, 

lid can be securely propped up, or readily lowered, | York, Penna, 

with one hand, while the other is free to remove| 4, apply at this office. 

,articles from the desk. It is simple, reliable, strong, 


durable; saving heads and hinges, and giving entire JOB SCOTT'S WORKS. 
satisfaction. With small capital and energy, itis| The two volumes complete. Price, $8,00. 
believed a good business can be done supplying For sale by JOHN COMLY, 








schools and colleges with this — little — 144 N. Seventh Street. 
nience. One can be seen at Craft & Jessup’s House- 
farnishing Store, 905 Market Street, Philadelphia. THACHER WANTED 
RIGHTS FOR SALE. To take charge of Attleboro Friends’ School; to 
For further information address ; commence Ist of Fourth month next. A Friend 
HENRY R. RUSSELL, preferred. Address JONATHAN W. GILLAM, 


Attleboro, Bucks Co., Penna. 


nd Conveyancer 
tee” N Attleboro, lst mo. 6th, 1874. 


Woodbury, New Jersey. 





=. Gloves coming in late, we have marked them ' 
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GUSTAVUS GOLZE, HALLOWELL & CO., 
a to, and for several years catter for, the BANKERS. 
a -— 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 


Mo. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- erment Bonds and Gold. 
irable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 


ds’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- | Information given respecting all securities offered 
sonable terms. on the market. 


GF Plain Coats a Specialty. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORB, 


No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, MOBRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL. 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, a ee 


Prompt attention given to orders. 


New Yor. SAMUEL MAROT. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER. 
Fatt anp Wintar Opanine. Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general fl PHI 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very — — GTREBT (94 Seer), LA. 
low prices at H. HAUSER, Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
No. 140 Third Avenue, N. Y. City Weading Cards and Certificates ; Visiting 
SWITHIN C.SHORTLIDGE'S KENNETT Ces aS SNS Gey. 
SQUARE ACADEMY, Chester Co., Pa., for eane SPECIAL CARB GIVEN TO REPAIRING. 
men and boys, admits pupils at any time for $4.75 
week. No extra charge for Drawing, Painting, CRAFT & JESSUP, 
Eatin, Greek, French, German or Spanish. Modern (Buecessors to B. A. Wildman,) 


Languages spoken in class. Special provision for 
as boys. Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic and H a oo ae ne et B 

Penmanship receive careful attention. A practical | com urnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
home school, fally up to the demands of the times. | © Lampe and oan Bird Cages, Plated, 


| Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
1720 GreenStreet, Fhiladelphia; Penna. == aur: . 





©. 0. JRBOUP. 





SAMUEL W. LEINAD, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 


No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREBT, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


———- FURNITURE. WICK 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTHER, 


ae. Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wainw 
and Oottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. 
tresses. 








No. 526 Cattowniit Sraeet, Para. 


<a | “9a 74a— 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST.| 200 Pages, 500 ae and Coloreé 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
Published Quarterly, at 25 cents a year. First 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &., &., | No. for 1874 just issued. A German edition at same 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t | price. Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
a new and well selected stock. SS 


PRICES LOW. RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
“Il ii _ CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
CARPETINGS. No. 1125 Sugarr Auey, 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. (First Street above Race Street,) 
‘ . PHILADELPHIA. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &. sutsiene apenas eh. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, Sa a wea Be ena cscean at 
29p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada, ly 
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COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


4t Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turrets Volume commenced on the Ist of 
Third month, 1873, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subscri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Tare DoLiars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that al/subscriptions should commence at 
the areata of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cagcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. mongr-onpers ; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT. 
(Continued from page 709) 


Letter from E. N. 
Rocugester 6th mo. 23d, 1857. 


.... When I first left my house I felt as 
a pilgrim in a strange land in which I did not 
expect to find a sympathizing spirit, but it 
has proved far otherwise. There are those 
who remember my being here fifteen years 
ago with interest, and have manifested it. S. 

oopes will tell you of our meeting and ming- 
ling together, which I believe was a mutual 
pleasure, but she is allowed to return in‘peace 
while I am bound here in spirit with the suf- 
fering seed, not knowing what will befall me, 
save that “bonds and afflictions” await me 
from city to city, and from place to place, 
still, under the feeling that the “ Holy Spirit 
witnesseth,” and the promise continues, “ I 
will go before thee,” I have no reason to doubt 
or to murmur; for truly I have often known 
“hard things to be made easy and ‘bitter 
sweet.” We arrived at Wm. Cornell’s on 
Sixth-day, where we were so kindly received 
and our wants so promptly attended to, that 
a home feeling was soon begotten. Wm. 
brought us to the residence of P. Frost, where 
we expect to remain until to-morrow, when 
we shall leave for Hamburgh to attend the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

I want much to see yuu all, but must seek 


after a spirit that will bring resignation, even 
during theselong and distantseparations. May 
the blessing of Him who “tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb” be with you. May He 
guard and protect you from all that would 
wound the precious life, and may there be 
an increase of that love which qualifies to bear 
each other’s burdens, and sympathize with 
each other’s cares, and finally prepare for a 
commingling in the blessed abodes of rest and 


peace. 


E. N. 
Narrative Continued. 

24th.—Left Rochester in the cars for Buf- 
falo. Passed through the “ Indian Reserva. 
tion,” where E. N. had a meeting in 1842, 
All the Indians are gone except a few fami- 
lies, who were still living upon the land they 
had purchased back from the “Ogden Com- 
pany.” How sad that these poor people should 
have been so shamefully treated by the “ pale 
faces!” Reached Buffalo at 10} o’clock, and 
took the stage for Hamburg, distant 11 miles, 
Here we were met by two kind friends with 
invitations to their houses. We went with 
John Webster, whose wife gave us a cordial 
welcome. Next day attended their Monthly 
Meeting. Elizabeth spoke of the danger of 
unfaithfulness, and how, by frequently resist- 
ing the convictions of duty, the reason might 
become dethroned. We were told there was 
a case present similar to that described by her. 
Seventh-day had a religious opportunity with 
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the family with whom we dined, and attend- 
ed an appointed meeting in the afternoon at 
Boston ; but the people E. wished particular- 
ly to see were not present, it being difficult to 
get the laboring class together during the 
week, so it is probable we shall have to re- 
turn to this place. 

On First-day morning made a family visit, 
and rode seven miles to Collins to attend that 
meeting. The house was filled with all classes 
of people, who were very attentive. E spoke 
for more than an hour with gospel authority ; 
some present thought it a time that would be 
long remembered. Dined at N. Sisson’s, and 
had a religious opportunity with the family. 
Then rode 20 miles, and lodged at J. Web- 
ster’s. Received a letter from Margaret 
Brown, in which she expresses a belief that 
E.’s trust and confidence would continue to be 
in the Holy One, looking to no other source 
for help; and that she doubted not her mis- 
sion was one that would gather the outcasts of 
Israel and the dispersed of Judah, and would 
also‘awaken the lukewarm and careless pro- 


fessor. She added, “ With us the fields are 
white unto harvest. Come soon and tarry 
long.” 


30th.—The Preparative Meeting for minis- 
ters and elders was held in the morning, and 
in the afternoon the Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing; this was a favored time. The elders 
were exhorted to be faithful in doing what 
their hands found to do, with the belief, that 
labor rightly performed would strengthen the 
Society, and be instrumental in bringing forth 
valiants as in the beginning. The Quarterly 
Meeting next day was a good meeting, in 
which E. N. had much service. 

On Fifth-day the Youths’ Meeting was held, 
which was large. E. was led to speak on 
Modern Spiritualism. The matter was close 
and plain, and it was a memorable day.* 

Sixth-day we rested. On Seventh-day had 
a meeting at Abbott’s Corners, but it being 
the time of the celebration of American In- 
dependence, the people were otherwise en- 

*Another friend furnishes the following in rela- 
tion to this circumstance: At the Quarterly Meet- 
ing on Fourth-day, E. N. alluded to “‘ Modern Spirit- 
ualism ”’ in a peculiar manner, so as to lead to the 
impression that she was a believer in it, and then 
abruptly stopped. It wasthe occasion of much un- 
easiness among Friends, and many inquiries were 
made of her companion, J. H. A., what it meant. 
He answered, “I do not know what it means, but 
be patient, I think it will come out all right.” It 
was a time of much excitement on the subject in 
that vicinity, and E.’s remarks, with the uneasiness 
it had occasioned, were freely discussed ; so that 
next day a large number who had embraced those 
views were present, when E. took up the subject, 
and commented clearly upon it to the satisfaction 


of her friends, and to the disappointment of those 
who had classed her with the Spiritualists. 
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gaged, and the meeting was small but satis- 
factory. 

First-day were again at Boston. The house 
was much crowded, and E. spoke very inter- 
estingly for more than an hour. It was 
thought to be a season of Divine favor. We 
dined with a person not in membership with 
Friends. E. had a close testimony to leave 
with him, and directed his attention to that 
which had in early life pointed out the path 
in which he should go. In the afternoon held 
a satisfactory meeting in the house of the 
Free Will Baptists, where E. had a meeting 
fifteen years before. We were at the house of 
a Friend who had a garden of beautiful 
flowers, in which it appeared as if almost 
every kind wasincluded. This enclosure was 
referred to as teaching a moral lesson of the 
need of watchfulness and care, so that every 
disposition and propensity of our own nature 
might be rightly trained and kept in order; 
very close labor. Returned to J. W.’s arriv- 
ing there at 11 o’clock P. M., having had two 
meetings, made three family visits, and trav- 
elled 24 miles. Next day made several fami- 
ly visits. 

7th mo. 7th.—Had religious opportunities 
with two families this morning, and then went 
to Spring Brook, and had an appointed meet- 
ing. It was small, the men being too busy 
to attend ; but I thought the women, like the 
one at Jacob’s well, might tell the men of 
what they had heard. 

8th.— Made a call upon a young man, not 
a member. A remarkable time, in which the 
high position to which he was called was 
pointed cut, and he was told that unless he 
turned from his present course he could not 
fulfil his mission. He and his mother mani- 
fested much kind feeling. Had a meeting in 
a Universalisis’ meeting-house, which was tol- 
erably well attended and was satisfactory. 
Had a religious opportunity in a family, 
wherein a Physician was spoken to, and his 
state portrayed in a remarkable manner. 

On Fifth-day were at the public meeting 
for worship. Next day made a visit to a Bap- 
tist minister, and were kindly received. The 
power of Truth reigned over all, and the tes- 
timony was accepted in the love in which it 
was given. It was one of those visits that 
cannot be described.”’ Additional particulars 
of this visit were furnished by our dear Friend, 
the late Isabella Webster. Shesays: “E. 
N. thought she was at liberty, and had ex- 
pected to leave next morning, but she, going 
to the doorand turning toward J. W.’s, asked if 
there were not some Friends living in the direc- 
tion toward which she pointed. He replied there 
were three families in that direction, nine or 
ten miles distant. She remarked, ‘I must see 
them ;’ and added, ‘there is something beside 
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for me to do, but I cannot yet see what it is.’ | 11th.—Attended a very large a? 
After visiting the families alluded to, she| Hamburg, notice having been given. The 
asked the Friend at whose house they were, | Gospel flowed freely. The states of many 
to name over the ministers of a small village | were ministered ‘unto, and at the close of the 
near by. He did so, and when he repeated | meeting, which was 2} hours long, the feelin 
the name of the Baptist minister she said, ‘I | was that the work in this place was finish 
must see him.’ He willingly granted an in-| Many persons came to say farewell, and to 
terview, in which E. told him he had been | express a desire for our preservation. In the 
under an exercise of mind in relation to tak-| afternoon a number called at J. W.’s, which 
ing pay for preaching, and that he had felt | occasioned E. to have three religious oppor- 
that he ought to lay the matter before his con- | tunities, in which the states of individuals 
gregation, but he was hesitating about it. And | were pointed out to the admiration of those 
she bore a close testimony in other particulars, | present. Next day took leave of our kind 
which he acknowledged to the Friend who| friends, whose house had been our home for 
accompanied them was true, and asked him | nearly three weeks. In the quiet which E 
why he had told E. about him. The Friend| ceded our departure, E. gave individual 
said he had not done so, for he was also igno-| counsel and encouragement. J. W. accom- 
rant. On her return she remarked to J. W.,| panied us to Buffalo, and next morning we 
‘I found what I had to do, and am now ready | took the Lake Shore railroad for Toledo, dis- 
to proceed.’” tant 292 miles, where we arrived at 8 o’clock, 
Letter to M. E. T. P. M. 
Hawmeore, 7th mo. 13th, 1857. 7th mo. 14th—Proceeded by “rail” to 
My Dear M.—We have not been detained | Adrian, where we procured a coach and rode 
by the outward elements, but the spirit has| 2} miles to Jonathan Harned’s. Fifth-day 
been so bound from day to day that there was} afternoon had a meeting in a school-house, 
no liberty to go forward. It is now nearly} nine miles distant, and afterward had a. 
three weeks since we came to the house of a| favored opportunity in a Friend’s family. 
dear friend, with whom we are now staying, | On Sixth-day visited several families. In the 
who was one of the first settlers in this coun- | afternoon we were out in a violent storm, the 
try. We expect to leave to day after dinner. | lightning was almost incessant, and it appeared 
Thy letter was received, and I was glad to/as if the wind would overturn the carriage. 
hear from you. I hope thou art better.|On Seventh-day we-remained quietly with 
Exert all the care thou canst, first over the} our friends, feeling the need of rest. First- 
mind, as that is the operator. Beslowto act,|day morning attended Friends’ — 
and when thou dost move, act wisely; be| The labor was hard, but E. was favored. 
slow to speak and swift t» hear the voice of | Friends are fewin number. One family, who 
wisdom, then thou wilt increase in under- | came four miles in an ox cart, are among the 
standing and knowledge. The monitor-within | most diligent in attending meetings. On 
will most assuredly point out safe stepping | Second-da J. Harned accompanied us to 
stones, and, as thou art careful to observe! Toledo. The wife of the Friend with whom. 
these, thy progress will be sure, and thou wilt | we dined, when she learned that our wish was 
be established upon a firm foundation. Then | tu have a meeting that evening, drove around 
the bodily and mental powers will become | and invited all the members and pro ‘essors to- 
strengthened, and thy last days will be thy | meet at their house at 8 o’cl.ck. It wasa 
best days—yea, even the noon of thy life shall | small, but a very satisfactory meeting. Some 
become vigorous if, my precious child, thou | Orthodox Friends were present. All were 
wilt only hearken to, and obey the voice of encouraged to a faithful discharge of individ- 
wisdom. This will lead to an attention to|ual'duty. We find wherever we go that 
that which will exalt the affections, and pre- | Friends take a deep interest in our concern. 
pare thee also to take up the cross, even in; On Fourth-day attended the Preparative 
very little things. I have seen this clearly. Meeting of Adrian, and made two visits. 
Since I last wrote, I have passed through} One to a Methodist family, who were in great 
much conflict of feeling in view of going | affliction from the loss of a son, aged 19, who 
farther. You have all passed befor2 the view | was drowned a few days before. He was the 
of my mind, and I have been enabled to peti- | oldest of six sons, and had been, his mother 
tion our Father in Heaven on your behalf, said, a dutiful child all his life. We were 
with fervency of spirit. ; ‘ ‘ . | much pleased with the children, whose con- 
Narrative Continued. | duct bore evidence of the growth of the good 
Made several other interesting visits. In; seed which had been sown by their parents, 
the evening, called upon a person whose | whoexpressed gratitude for the visit. 23d.— 
health was fast declining. E. had an impres-} Were met at Battle Creek by Jonathan Hart. 
sive testimony to leave with him. The desolating effects of discord are sadly 
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apparent in this country. It isa great trial 
to E.’s sensitive nature, but she is remark- 
ably upheld. May the labor not be in vain. 
Attended meeting on Firstday, to which 
many, not members, came. 28th.—This 
afternoon the select preparative meeting was 
held, which was small. The monthly meet- 
ing was larger, but one end of the house 
accommodated all. This visit appears like a 
feast to the dear Friends, who have given us 
their company at J. Hart’s. In the evening 
held a meeting for the people generally, and 
the house was nearly full. Made several 
social visits. 

8th mo. 2d.—First-day attended Battle 
Creek Meeting, and had a meeting also in the 
Methodist meeting-house. Called at two 
places, where the visits were acceptable. We 
were in this neighborhood ten days, and attend- 
ed six meetings, beside visiting many families. 
3d.—Accompanied by J. Hart, left for Jack- 
son, distant 45 miles, which we reached ina 
little more than an hour. We proceeded to 
the State Prison at once, arrangements 
having been made by which we could see the 
prisoners at their dinner hour. We found 
about 360 seated in the dining hall. When 
they had finished their meal, the warden told 
them to sit still, and a gentleman would 
address them. The Inspectors from different 
parts of the State were there, many of whom 
knew nothing about Friends. When E. 
commenced speaking, all the officers, both 
male and female, crowded into the aisles 
until they were filled. As she appealed in 
pathetic language to those who had seen the 
error of their ways, many hearts were soft. 
ened and the tears flowed freely, and when 
she advised them to look over the past, and 
see how they had fulfilled their duties as hus- 
bands, fathers and sons, some of them sobbed 
aloud. She next addressed a more hardened 
class ; the message was solemn and impressive. 
The doctrine was simple and practical, and 
easy to be understood. The quiet was perfect, 
and the spectators looked on with amazement. 
There was one young man whom we had seen 
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was the wife of the chaplain. 


As we passed 
through the prison we saw several doors 
closed. Upon inquiry found their occupants 
were sentenced for life to solitary confinement, 


and were allowed to seeno one. Their crime 
was murder in the first degree. E. said if it 
could be allowed, she would like very much 
to have a door, to which she pointed, opened. 
The overseer replied, he was a very desperate 
fellow, and he had no liberty todo so. The 
superintendent was then applied to, who said 
it was against the rule, but, like others, having 
been wrought upon by E,’s discourse, he 
added, ‘‘I will take the responsibility.” 
There were two doors, the outside of wood, 
and the inside of grated iron. ‘he prisoner 
came forward to this grated door, and listened 
attentively to E.'s address. The scene was 
affecting beyond description. He was a col- 
ored man, who had killed another in revenge. 
We were told that if we would remain till 
evening, all should be collected in the chapel, 
but E. felt her mind relieved, and we left for 
Detroit, where we arrived at 6 o'clock. 


Third-day crossed over to Canada, where 
J. Hart, who had accompanied us 120 miles, 
left us. Rode in the cars to Woodstock, a 
distance of 120 miles, and there procured a 
carriage to take us to Otterville, but E. bein 
very sick, we were obliged to return to 
for the night. The next day E. N. being 
better, we again started, and arrived at Pick- 
ering that evening. 

8th-month 7th.—Engaged in the service 
of family visiting. Our friends encourage us 
to fulfill faithfully our prosprect. 

9th, First-day.—had a large meeting in 
Friends’ meeting house in the morning, and 
afterward made a very satisfactory visit. In 
the afternoon attended an appointed meeting 
in the village of Pickering, which was com- 
posed mostly of other religious professors; it 
was large and satisfactory. 

On Second-day visited two families, and 
then proceeded by the Grand Trunk Railroad 
to Bellville, where we went on board of a 
steamboat. Here we spent the night, and 


on our way to Battle Creek, when the sheriff} upon arriving at North Port, hired a convey- 


was taiing him to the prison. His was a 
life-long sentence for burglary, with an at. 
tempt at murder. E. addressed him particu- 
larly, and he wept aloud—it was deeply 
touching! After the meeting we were taken 
outside the door to see the prisoners pass out. 
They marched in single file, each with his 
hand placed on the shoulder of the one in 
front of him, there being about twenty under 
the charge of one keeper; thus they went to 
their different workshops.. We then visited 
the female department, and had a satisfactory 
time wit the women, twelve in number, who 
were sewing under the care of a matron, who 


ance to Jacob Cronk’s.” Attended the Fourth- 
day meeting at Green Point, where many 
women were assembled, but the men being 
engaged in harvesting, but few were willing 
to leave their work. Visited a number of 
families, and had a large and interesting meet- 
ing at West Lake, and one at Picton in the 
afternoon. 

17th.—Our friend, T. N. Stinson, took us 
in his carriage to Brighton. It was rainy 
and cold. Arrived at N. Brown’s at 103 
o'clock, P. M. They had retired for the 
night, but soon had a good fire to warm us.— 

ent to Yarmouth, and attended the half- 
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year meeting. The youth’s meeting was very 
“ange, and was a memorable occasion. 

n 6th day were at Malchide, where we 
had a laborious meeting, the people having 
been prejudiced against Friends.. Next day 
dined at Freeman Clark’s, and from there 
went to J. H. Cornell’s. 


On First-day were at Norwich, and had a 


satisfactory meeting. In the afternoon had | 


one appointed in the town hall at Otterville, 
which was large and interesting. The audi- 
ence was attentive, and was composed of dif- 
ferent societies, among whom were several 
ministers. E. was powerful in testimony. 
L. Longstreth having received intelligence of 
the indisposition of her husband, left for her 
home on Second-day. Upon arriving there, 
she found, greatly to the relief of her mind, 
that Elizabeth, wife of Charles Kirk, was 
willing to accompany E. N. through the re- 
mainder of the journey. F. Clark and wife 
were with our friends in their visits to the 
families of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 

On Fourth-day, after religious opportuni- 
ties in the families of Samuel and J. H. Cor- 
nell, they left for Rochester, and on Sixth day 
attended that Monthly Meeting. As they 
were going into meeting, they met E. Kirk, 
to their inexpressible satisfaction. E. N. 
opened in the Mouthly Meeting her concern 
to visit the families composing it, but believed 
it would be right to attend to some service 
within the precincts of Farmington before en- 
tering upon that duty. In accordance there- 
with, on First-day they attended Farmington 
Meeting, and also visited several families in 
that neighborhood. 

On Second-day went to Palmyra. Had a 
satisfactory opportunity with the family of 
Pliny Sexton, and proceeded to Williamson, 
where they had an appointed meeting. Made 
a number of visits, attended South Farming- 
ton Meeting, and returned to Rochester. 

On Sixth-day commenced visiting the fami- 
lies of Wheatland, which they accomplished, 
and attended that Meeting on First-day. 

Second-day—Engaged in family visits to 
the members of Mendon. 

On Fifth day attended that Meeting, and 
finished their labors in this district on Sixth- 
day. The day fillowing, entered into the 
service of visiting families in the vicinity of 
Rochester Meeting. Seventy four families 
were called on, and three meetings were at- 
tended. 

On Sixth-day they went to Buffalo, and 
had an appointed meeting in the Unitarian 
Meeting isan, which was large and satisfac- 
tory. The doctrine preached was plain and 
simple. Lodged at A. Griffins, and next day 
returned to Canada. 

On First-day were at Pelham, where E. 


had remarkable service. They were aided in 
their journey by kind friends, and reached 
Lobo on the 21st of 9th mo. Next morning, 
engaged in family visiting, which occupied 
about three days, and the labor was accom- 
plished to mutual satisfaction. 

26th.—They started for Yonge Street to 
attend “Canada Half Year Meeting.’”” Were 
ait the meeting of ministers and elders on 
Seventh-day. 

On First-day, the meeting for worship was 
very large. Second-day the meeting for busi- 
ness was held, and on Third-day, the Youth’s 
Meeting—both of which were interesting op- 
portunities. 

Fourth-day.—Had a meeting at White 
Church, and one at Uxbridge on Fifth-day. 
In the afternoon returned to N. B:own’s.— 
Next evening held a meeting in the Town 
Hall at Whitby. N. and M. Brown accom- 
panied our friends to Toronto, where they 
had a meeting in the afternoon in a Baptist 
Meeting House and one in the evening in a 
Methodist Meeting House, which were large 
and interesting. Throughout their journey 
in Canada they were most kindly cared for 
by Friends. 


(To be continued.) 


——- -~en—- ——___—_ 


QUIETNESS OF SPIRIT. 


May we not induce the busy people of our 
time to step aside, and not only contemplate 
but cultivate the quietness of spirit which 
inspiration directed as needed in the apostolic 
ages? Could there be a period when such a 
virtue was more needed than in this restless, 
feverish, intermeddling day of ours? Itisa 
day of steam and lightning ; under the pro- 
pulsion of these two material forces, the 
minds of men have caught a corresponding 
haste in the accomplisment of their aims, 
Solomon knew nothing about calculating by 
lightning, and yet he admonished the men 
of his day against making haste to get rich. 
It is quite impossible to conjecture what lan- 
guage he would have used in the face of such 
schemes as hurry forward the speculators of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Nor is the acquisition of money the only pur- 
suit which is quickened into extraordinary 
activity by the spirit of the age; there is a 
tendency in every calling to an intense ex- 
citability, which interferes with the profound 
calm of the Christian life. 

It must be allowed that the conditions of 
both our temporal and religious successes are 
such as to render it hard wholly to avoid a 
too eager and anxious disposition. To pros- 

er in any secular callirg it is necessary to 
be ambitious. Ambition properly controlled 
is a great virtue; but as success is always re- 
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lative, and men will ever compare themselves 
among themselves, there is apt to rise in con- 
nection with it, and as its natural outgrowth, 
the feeling of envy, which in its turn engenders 
. bitterness of heart. Even where ambition 
exists in the higher sense in which it can be 
possessed by worldly minds—the desire for 
excellence—it does not exempt its subj: ct 
from petty annoyances. A man may resolve 
to be the richest, or the most eloquent, or the 
most learned, or the most accomplished, or 
the most influential person of his time, and 
may rezolve to pull nobody down in order 
that he may rise; he may be as jist and 
magnanimous as possible; and yet, when his 


end is attained, he will find himselfsubject to | 


have his peace disturbed by trifles. Cicero 
knew himself to be the first orator of the Re- 
public, but he was so tcuchy as to smart 
under the least slight. ‘ 


The Christian religion requires an 
mends a thoughtful mind. It challenges in- 
vestigation. The believer is asked to prove 
all things, and to hold fast to that which is 
good. Simultaneous with inquiry not unfre- 
quently arizes the feeling of doubt—doubt, 
too, on some of the vital truths of the Gos- 
pel, which cannot but produce disquiet. 

ere danger seems to lie in the very direction 
of duty. Must a map, therefore, never inquire 
lest he be disturbed? Nay, he may so in- 

uire that he shall be brought, though it be 
through anxious questioning, isto a more 
thorough persuasion and a more settled peace. 
The very organizations into which Christians 
are thrown for doing good demaad combina- 
tion and government; and government must 
be conducted by officers. There must be the 
rulers and the ruled. Offices of the church, 
while suppcsed to be coveted wholly for the 
increased power of good they confer, are too 
often sought for the superior honors connec- 
ted with them. Hence, even into the church 
may creep a spirit of vain-glory, and good 
men may be carried away by the ambition 
for place. A temper which otherwise would 
be quiet, sweet and tractable, gradually be- 
comes testy and disorderly, or at least so far 
agitated as to be jostled in its customary even 
and serene movement. The Saviour probably 
foresaw this as a germ of discord and disquiet 
among his‘ people, and hence his command, 
* Be not many masters.” 

Indecd, there is not a direction in which 
men can reach forth in the work of life—the 
conduct of business, the control of the church, 
the guidance of the family, the cultivation 
of society and the social feelings—but that the 
peril of excess and the cons quent peril of 
unhappiness is confronted. it was never 


d com- 


meant that the cares of this life shculd eat up 
the Christian’s heart. 





—— eee 


Restfulness, otherwise, ' 
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could not be presented as at once the imper- 
ative duty and the highest consummation of 
the religious character. It is, therefore, the 
highest wisdom in a man to keep a quiet 
spirit. Todo it he must study; and surely 
it is worth while to study for so desirable a 
iresult. This study will undoubtedly suggest 
| moderation in the desires, and supreme re- 
| gard for the only real and enduring good. 
| But, above all, it will suggest that divine fel- 
| lowship in which the soul finds its true rest. 
| As when the particles of matte: impressed by 
force assume at once an orbital motion, so the 
attributes of the mind, when acted upon di- 
rectly by the love of God, gather about this 
holy passion in unity and peace.—Methodist. 


| 





THE GOSPEL OF LEISURE. 

“The worth of work does not surely con- 
sist in its leading to other work, and so on to 
work upon work without end. On the con- 
trary, the multiplication of work, for pur- 
peses not worth caring about, is one of the 
evils of our present condition. When justice 
and reason shall be the rule of human affairs, 
one of the first things to which we may ¢x- 
pect them to be sage is the question, How 
many of the so-called luxuries, ccnveniences, 
rfinements and ornaments of life are worth 
the labor which must be undergone as the 
condition of producing them? The beautify- . 
ing of existence is as worthy and useful an 
object as the sustaining of it, but only a viti- 
ated taste can see any such result in those 
fopperies of so called civitization, which myri- 
ads of hands are now occupied and lives wazt- 
ed in providing. In opposition to the ‘Gos- 
pel of Work,’ I would assert the Gospel of 
Leisure, and maintain that human beings 
cannot rise to the finer attributes of their na- 
ture compatibly with a life filled with labor. 
. . « « To reduce very greatly the quantity of 
work required to carry on existence, is as 
needful as to distribute it more equally ; and 
the progress of science, and the increasing as- 
cendency of justice and good sense tend to this 
result.” —Greg’s Lit. and Social Judgments. 


LIFE UNDER THE OCEAN WAVE. 

As every map carries within himself an 
inner self, a hidden life, that casual acquaint- 
ances know nothing of, so the ocean has 
within its bosom a life which is never revealed 
|except to long acquaintance and an almost 
loving familiarity. It has a life more multi- 
tudinous, quite as wonderful, and not les 
| beautiful ihan that of the land. Its moun- 
tains rise higher than Mont Blane. Its val- 

leys and gorges are unequalled by those of 
| the Lebanon, the Pyrenees, or even the Him- 
jalayas. It has great steppes and immense 
| plains, which rival those of North America 
cr Cent:al Asia. It has vast and iil'mitab!e 


—— ee 
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forests, which the eye of man has never dis- 
cerned, and never shall, in their entirety— 
forests that are fuller by far of busy life than 
the most prolific of the tropics. “The ter- 
restrial forests,” says Charles Darwin, “do 
not contain anything like the number of ani- 
mals that those of the sea do.” The surface 
of the waters, which, ploughed by storms, are 
such a source of dread to man, are the protec- 
tion of these children of the mother ocean. 
At 550 fathoms there is a perfectly uniform 
temperature, the same in all latitudes. No 
cold pierces this wonderful coverlet, no storm 
ever disturbs the waters beneath. Here in 
their hidden home, safe from the disturbances 
of this upper life, are myriads of creatures, 
living, marrying, dying; warring one upon 
the other; organizing into kingdoms, repub- 
lics, families ; working in every form of man- 
ufacture, as spinners, weavers, architects, 
builders ; endowed with mysterious instincts 
which are quite as wonderful in their way as 
our higher reason, and bound together by 
mysterious ties which we are equaily unable 
to comprehend or to call in question. So true 
is it that the mysteries of science far outweigh 
those of morals and theology.— Harper's Mag- 
azine. 


are raised above mundane considerations or 
influences, and able to receive divine reveal- 
ings. May they bestrengthened and encour- 
aged to look within rather than without. The 
one gives strength; for within is the armor ° 
power of the Lord revealed. The other 
brings weakness, for many are the evidences 
of man’s frailty. 
















































The contents of thy letter were very in- 
structive and comforting to me, inviting, as 
it did, to increased trust in the loving and 
merciful Father. We, also, have lately had 
a day set apart for general “ Thanksgiving.” 
I read to my dear M. what I have long called 
the Thanksgiving Psalm, (CVII), and my 
heart could respond to the exclamation of the 
Psalmist, “Oh! that men would praise the 
Lord for His goodness, and for His wonder- 
ful works to the children of men!” Let 
them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
“and sing His praise with rejoicing.” I have 
long believed, that the cheerfal reception of 
all the dispensations of the good Providence, 
with patience and resignation, isthe most 
acceptable sacrifice the heart can offer. But, 
practically, “ How many of us render Him 
this homage?” Many there are who say, 
Lord, Lord, but it is “they who do His will 
that are accepted with Him.” 

I was much interested with the extract 
thou made from the “ Commemoration Ser- 
mon” of D. H. Montgomery. With the first 
portion of it I had great unity. But in the 
second paragraph thou quotes, what he attri- 
butes “to the Life and Teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth,” I would ascribe to the present and 
immediate gifts of the Good Father, in the 
progressive development of His children 
throughout the world, even where the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth has not been heard. 
My belief is, that it was the learning and ia- 
telligence of Greece and Rome, and the parts 
adjacent, upon which Christianity was grafted, 
chat imparted to it its great power and spread 
in that region. But the recent great work 
of Samuel Johnson on “ Oriental Religion, 
shows, that many of these same truths, were 
known to the Hindus, Buddhists, &c., in In- 
dia, long before the advent of Jesus, and 
there can be no doubt, they were received 
from the same Eternal Source. The writingsof 
Cicero, Plato, and Xenophon prove, that the 
great truths announced by Christianity, were 
bursting forth to bless mankind many years 
before Jesus was born. And Philo and Kuse- 
bius both speak of the Essenea, as a Brother- 
hood who held many of the precepts taught by 
Jesus, and it is believed that Jesus was a mem- 
ber of this Brotherhood, and that it is to them 
he alludes when he speaks of “ the Brethren.” 

The Jews, at the time of Jesus, were divi- 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


W.’s letter came to me yesterday, and was 
welcome. It had much of interest in it. 
His account of those young men, and the in- 
cident concerning J. H., were especially in- 
teresting and encouraging. [ fully believe 
there are many among our young people alike 
seeking after good; and if we, the older tra- 
velers, were watchful enough to say to them, 
by precept and by example, “this is the 
way,” they would be ready to turn their feet 
into the path of obedience, and thus realize 
for themselves, that faithfulness in the little 
will qualify fur advancement into the fuller 
knowledge of the divine law. 

Give my love to your children. I often 
think of them with interest and a good de- 
gree of confidence, that the secret workings 
of divine power are being submitted to, and 
that the fruit will appear evea abundantly, 
in due season. I would encourage all of 
them to be simply faithful to convictions of 
duty, whether these may call them to do or not 
to do—to put on or to put off. Iam increas- 
ingly convinced there is safety only when we 
observe in our movements the pattern shown 
us on the Mount, which expression is to me, 

typical of a condition of mind wherein we 
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ded, principally, into Pharisees, Sadduces, 


and Essenes. The style of writing of the Es- 
senes, was symbolical or allegorical, adopted 
to conceal their opinions from the profane or 
ignorant, who were supposed to be incapable 
of oe the doctrine. So of Jesus: 
“With many such Parables, spake he the 
word unto them, [a great multitude] but 


without a parable, spoke he not unto them,” | 


“and when they were alone, he expounded 
all these things to his Disciples,”—the Es- 
sene Brethren. It was the opinion of Euse- 
bius, that the writers of the Gospele, and of 
the New Testament, excepting Paul, were of 
the Essene Brotherhood. 


en 
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THoucHTs FoR THE New YraR—Our! 
attention has been arrested by an article in| 
one of our exchange papers, headed ~ Quiet- | 
ness of Spirit.” The first thought on reading | 
it, was to quote largely from it for our edi- | 


torial column, but we prefer to give it nearly 
entire, and ask for it an attentive perusal, as 
embodying thoughts which, if acted out, 


would greatly promote the healthful “calm | 


of a Christian life.” 

The “ quietness of spirit” spoken of must 
not be classed with that inertness, or indo- 
lence, which shrinks from needed or required 
labor. It is rather a condition of readiness 
for the call, “enter into my vineyard and 
labor,” and surely it is a condition in which 
the power to labor availingly is renewed, and 
from which we may go forth with fresh vigor, 


ready to perform our part of the varied dv-| 


ties of life, or fortified to bear the many 
trials incident to this state of being. 


A quiet spirit greatly helps forward the spi- | 
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mine the ground apon which we stand. 
Sometimes, when doing so, we are permitted 
to see dangers ahead, and are enabled to 
avoid them. 

We all measurably occupy the same posi- 
tion in this state of being. Weare ushered 
into life without our own volition. We are 
entrusted with powers, spiritual, intellectual, 
and physical, for the right use of which we 
are individually accountable to the Great 
Giver, and we are largely allowed the liberty 
of choice as to our course through life, 
whether it be the path of submission to di- 


| vine guidance, or the path our own selfish 


desires would choose. 

This similarity of position—all sharing in 
one common lot,—should bring us into close 
sympathy, one with another, and cause us to 
offer ‘‘ a word in season,” or to extend a help- 
ing hand, as need may be. Are we watchful 
for such occasions, or do we thoughtlessly 
and selfishly pursue our own course, aiming 
only to care for ourselves, and to promote our 
own interests ? 

Here again we may see the advantage of 
that quietness of spirit, which gives oppor- 
tunity for self-examination, and surely no 
time is more proper for this than when we 
are entering into a new year. Well will it 
be for us, if this era can be marked by a resolu- 
tion to do our part towards prcmoting in our 
hearts a more vigorous growth of all the 
Christian virtues. 





‘Baker in Centra Arrica.—From the 
address before the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, in England, by Sir Samuel Baker, on 
the 8th of 12th mo. last, we learn the deep- 





ritual growth. As it is upon the passive ly interesting particulars of the reeult of the 
meal that the leaven fully operates, so is a| expedition to the region of the sources of the 
quiet spirit a more ready recipient of the| Nile, under the auspices of the Khedive of 
touches of heavenly love than is one that) Egypt for the suppression of the slave trade. 
is wholly preoccupied by, and busy with,; The present ruler of Egypt is, in many 
earthly interests; or, to use another figure, | respects, far ahead of his age or his people in 
the Christian virtues require an undisturbed | enlightenment, and furnished to Baker a Ma- 
soil while rooting; but, when once eetab-! hometan military force for the suppression of a 
lished, they often grow and flourich des-| system of cruel oppression, which had for 
pite unfavorable circumstances. centuries been supported by Mahcmetens. 

To the young traveler, frequent quiet rest} Reaching a ‘point ‘a little keyond the ninth 
is a necessity, in order to ineure eafety, but it | paralle) of north latitude, about five hurdred 
is well for all of us often to pause and exa-'and fifty miles from the Equator, the Nile 
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changed into immense marshes of tangled 
vegetation. This delayed the expedition a 
year, and then with a force increased to 1200 
men, and proper machicery and appliances, 
he returned to the work. They cut through 
tke marsh in four months, and a steamer 
and fifty-eight vessels of fifty or sixty tons 
each were dragged through, conveying the 
expedition. The extreme ignorance of the 
people for whose advantage these gigantic 
efforts were made, will account for their sus- 
picious attitude towards their deliverers. Ona 
former visit (o this country, Baker had found 
it teeming with population, but uow he passed 
through eighty miles, desolate and uninhabi- 
ted, all the inhabitants of which had been 
swept off and sold. Doubtless the miserable 
people who had felt the cruel power of the 
slave dealer, looked upon Baker as only an- 
other selfish oppressor coming with an armed 
force for their destruction. 


Although Sir Samuel Baker, by force of 
arms, succeeded in driving the slave dealers 
from the country, confiscating their portable 
property, and establishing the sovereignty of 
the Khedive of Egypt, yet there is great rea- 
son to fear that the reform effected will be 
only temporary, and that with the withdraw- 
al of the armed force, the slave dealers will 
return to their wicked work. True reform 
is that which has its origin in the heart, and 
works from within outward, and all enforced 
rectitude of conduct, while it may, and 
often does, promote virtue, cannot of itself 
build the house of wisd:m on sure founda- 
tions. 


The explorer discovered that to fully sup- 
prees the slave trade, it would be necessary 
to reform the whole character of Central 
Africa. The system is so rooted in the cus- 
toms of the people that any man would inva- 
riably, if he could, enslave another. Baker 
endeavored to convince some of the more in- 
telligent chiefs of the wickedness and im- 
policy of the slave trade, and one man seemed 
greatly touched. But this feeling was only 
apparent, or momentary, as immediately 
afterwards he offered to sell bis own son for 
aspade. The good seed may, however, have 


fruits of righteousness in the future, when the 
conquests achieved by the sword have lost 
their seeming importance. Savage peoples 


-have known far too much injustice and wrong 


from those who have assumed to themselves 
the work of reclaiming them from barbarism, 
and have shrewdly declined to accept the re- 
ligious faith of their conquerors. But if the 
pure principles of true Christian rectitude, 
such Christianity as the blessed Jesus taught 
to his countrymen 1800 years ago, were exem- 
plified to the darkened races by the practice of 
the professedly Christian nations, we might 
hope to see error, misery, and cruelty 
disappearing from the earth, Then may 
come the day foreseen by the prophet Isaiah, 
when men “shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruring 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they leaan war any 
more.” 
MARRIED. 


WAY—SELLERS.—0n the 23d of Twelfth month, 
1873 at the residence of the bride’s parents, by 
Friends’ ceremony, T. Wilson Way to Annie Sellers, 
both of Half Moon, Pa. 





DIED. 


KIRK.—On the 16th of Eleventh month, 1873, at 
her residence at Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster Co., Penna., 
Hannah Kirk, in the 80th year of herage; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, and an Elder of 
Eastland Particular Meeting. 

She was keenly alive to the best interests of our 
religious Society, and ministering Friends, when 
visiting in the vicinity of her hospitable home, were 
always gladly welcomed. 

In her removal, a void has been created in her 
family, in her circle of relatives and friends, and in 
her neighborhood. She was the last ef her gener- 
ation and we doubt not, but that she has been per- 
mitted to join the loved ones “ gone before” her, in 
the mansions prepared for the righteous from the 
foundation of the world. It may truly be said of 
her that she possessed, ina remarkable degree, an 
amiable disposition and a kind heart, and her 
adorning was that of the “‘ ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God a great 
price.” 

LUKENS.—On the 19th of Eleventh month, at 
her late residence near Maroa, Illinois, Anna M., 
widow of the late Aaron Lukens, in the 75th year of 
her age; a member of Bradford Monthly Meeting. 





THERE are many fruits which never turn 
sweet until the frost has touched them. There 
are many nuts that never fall from the bough 
of the tree of life till the frost has opened and 
ripened them. And there are many elements 


found a deeper soil in other hearts and will not, | of life that never grow sweet and beautiful 
we Lope, be quite lost, but bring forth good ‘till sorrow touches them. 
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THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
No. 8. 
Causes of Declension atconnected with the principles of 
the Society, and remedies. 

The last article closed with an enumeration 
of what are deemed by the writer to be some 
of the most esential points upon which, it is 
believed, there has ever been, and is, a gener- 
al, though not a universal concurrence of sen- 
timent among the early members of the 
Society, and all those who have since main- 


of Friends. Referring to thesix remainin 
points enumerated in the last article, we shal 
find this peculiarly the case as to sume of 
them. The rejection of stereotyped creeds, 
results as inevitably as effect follows cause. 
The light of divine truth in the soul cannot 
but be obstructed by fixed and unalterable 
articles of faith. Quakerism and doctrinal 
creeds can no more intermix than oil and 


water. 


The principle that no system of religion 





tained a consistent and straightforward | can be of any value that does not manifest 
course. The propositions stated are merely | itself by fruits of practical righteousness, 
the writer’s own deductions as to what consti- | charity, and love, is peculiar also tu the faith 





tutes the true essence of Quakerism,—and it 
is proposed now further to illustrate them in 
support of the general propositions before 
laid down, as to the society having lost 
ground by failure to appreciate their excel- 
lence, and uphold them with confidence; with 
& special reference to some of the more glar- 
ing instances of departure, and, to conclude, 
with some suggestions as to remedies. 

The first proposition is that of the existence 
of the inner light, or divine principle in the 
human soul. [his may be regarded as the 
fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, and it is 
coming to be more and more recognized and 
accepted among other Christian denomina- 
tions. It is the key to the true philosophy 
of the relation of man to his Maker, recog- 
nizing his individuality, and exalting him to 
the true dignity of a being created in the im- 
age of, and owing direct accountability to, the 
divine author of his existence. The pro- 
foundest of modern philosophers have but 
verified the simple truths proclaimed by 
George Fox and his contemporaries. The 
poles of the earth, and day and night, are not 
more opposite than is this simple doctrine, 
which is gradually winning its way among 
intelligent men, from the prevalent evangeli- 
cal theology. The one teaches that the in- 
spiration, which is to be our ultimate guide 
in the path of duty, comes from within; the 
other, that it comes from without. If one is 
right, the other must be wrong. Belief in 
this divine principle is no dogma, in the ob- 
noxious sense of that term, but rather a 
philosophical deduction as to the agency 
through which divine goodness is brought to 
bear in influencing the actions and conduct 
of men. Faith in, and yielding su>mission 
to, this agency, is the element which gives, or 
should g ve, to Quakerism the power of 
self development and progress, independent 
of all fixed dogmas, forms and ceremonies ; 
rendering errors, whether of opinion or prac- 
tice, ever liable to be displaced by truth. 

From this fundamental principle mainly 
arises, as from one grand fountain, all else 
that is peculiar in the views and principles 
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which recognizes divinity in the human soul. 
The emotions and promptings which arise 
from the fountain of all goodness, must needs 
be practical and irreconcilable with the view 
that makes religion consist in the upholding 
of an artificial system of opinions and be- 
liefs, which have no reference to moral con- 
duct. 

Equally irreconcilable with the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Quakerism is the superstitious 
veneration, which would distort into deities 
the men whose excellent precepts are recor- 
ded in the Bible. Divinity in one man can- 
not differ from the same principle implanted 
in the breast of every other man, except in 
degree, and this depends upon the extent of 
obedience to its teachings. Neither can it 
be presumed, in accordance with the doctrine 
that the light hath appeared unto all men, 
that any one or more generations of former 
times were more favored in this respect than 
we of the present day. 

If we recognize the existence of the “ inner 
light,” we cannot, consistently, adopt any 
other than a rational interpretation of the 
Scriptures—an interpretation which makes 
that light the primary guide. There is no 
hesitating between the two positions. If the 
light within be divine, it is to each of us di- 
rect and primacy; while the written word of 
the Scriptures can only be secondary, being 
the sayings of men like ourselves, but which, 
so far as they bear the marks of heavenly 
wisdom, we recognize by the witness in our own 
hearts, and thence derive great assistance and 
encouragement. 

The sixth point is that Friends,—that is 
early Friends, and all who have consistently 
adhered to the original ground are neither 
Trinitarians nor Unitsrians, and repudiate 
all priest-devised schemes of salvation, and 
special dogmas. Friends, having for the 
groundwork of their faith so broad a priaci- 
ple as the light within, cannot circumscribe 
themselves within the limits of any one idea, 
or undertake to be the propagandists of any 
ism, or special religious theory that presumes 
to assign limits to truth. The remaining p:o- 
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oo in regard to the recognition by 
riends of the harmony between religion and 
Science, needs little comment after what 
has been said on the other points. If there 
be a principle in the human mind, having for 

its office to guide us in the path of truth and 

duty, and that principle be implanted by the 

divine hand, and the lawa which govern the 

physical world are also of divine creation, 

then there can be no cor flict between the two, 

except what may arise from human frailty 

and superstition. 

Something further may be said on one or 
two of the points that have been thus hastily 
passed over, with a view furiher to elucidate 
their excellency, as compared with the so- 
called evangelical theology. So thoroughly ! 
is the religious mind generally possessed of 
the idea that a church must have its stereo- 
typed creed, that a religious organization 
without one seems to be regarded as a mon- 
strosity, and yet, to the rational mind, the 
Wonder must be that any should have one. 
It is simply preposterous, if not impious, for 
any body of men to assume that they have 
fathomed the depths of divine wisdom, and 
embodied in certain set phrases or fixed 
ideas—all of religious truth that can be 
learned, and thence devote themselves and 
their posterity to upholding, against al! con- 
flicting views, the creed thus established. 
The Protestant churches throughout Christian- 
dom are arrayed with one voice against the 
sbsurd dogma of papal infallibility, and yet 
every church with a fixed creed assum:s an 
almost identical position. The Pope is mere- 
ly the embodiment of the Catholic church, 
and, in assuming infallibility as its head, he 
does no more than every church that main- 
tains a creed, assuming infallibility for it. 


12th mo., ’73. H. S. 





ANCIENT DISCIPLINE, 
Querres—(Continued from page 678.) 


In 1759 “The Committee appointed to 
consider the proposals from the Quarterly 
Meetings of Philadelphia and Burlington re 
specting the answering of the queries in writ- 
ing so frequently as heretofore practised, 
made the following report: 

‘** We, the Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting to take into consideration 
the proposals from the Quarterly Meetings 
of Philadelphia and Burlington respecting 
the frequent Answering the Queries, do re- 
port, That we have several times met upon 
this matter, and have heard the sentiments of 
many Friends who are not of our number; 
from which and our own observations upon 
the practice, we are unanimously of opinion 
that it will be proper to recommend the 14 
yueries heretofore directed by our Yearly 


——— . — —— --— cS 
——— 


Meeting to continue to be solidly and delib- 
erately read and considered in each Prepara- 
tive and Monthly Meeting preceding each 
Quarterly Meeting, and to recommend that 
twice a year (that is, at the Quarterly Meet- 
ings next preceding the General Spring Meet- 
ing and tl:e Yearly Meeting.) they be care- 
fully end explicitly answered by each Pre- 
parative Meeting to the Monthly, and from 
thence to the Quarterly in writing, and as 
there are a number of valuable Friends who 
do not see the expediency of answering the 
whole so often as hath hitherto been our 
practice, we propose that at the Preparative 
and Monthly Meetings rext preceding the 
two other Quarterly Meetings, after reading 
and solidly considering the said 14 queries, 
report should be made that it hath beea 
done, and the 3 following queries should be 
particularly answered in writing to the said 
Quarterly Meetings, viz: 

Ist Are all meetings for worship and 
discipline duly attended and the appointed 
times carefully observed ? 

2d. Is love and unity maintained amongst 
you as becomes brethren ? 

3d. Is due care taken regularly to deal 
with all offenders against every branch of 
our discipline ? . 

And we do further report, that we are of 
Opinion that the Queries directed for the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders should be 
read in those Mesatings as heretofore directed, 
and particular Answers made to them twice 
a year in order to convey the Clearest State 
of their Members to the General Spring 
Meeting and to the Yearly Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, and that preceding the other 
Quarterly Meetings it may be sufficient after 
Considering the said Queries to form general 
Reports according to the Knowledge the 
members have of the State of things amongst 
them. 

And as we have not in these Conclusions 
been Influenced with any desire of Indulging 
wrong Liberty in any, so it is our earnest 
and unanimous Request that the Yearly 
Meeting may again Recommend to the In- 
ferior Meetings a diligent and Watchful Care 
over their particular Members and may 
humb y seek for best Wisdom to enable them 
to restore the Weak, convince Gainsayers, 
and to place their Censure on the Obstinate 
and Irreclaimable; all which we nevertheless 
submit to the meeting. 

Which being read and Considered is Con- 
firmed by this Meeting and Recommended to 
the Observation of the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and Preparative Meetings, but it is not in- 
tended to debar Overseers or other experi- 
enced Friends when the Queries are read 
from giving such Answers verbally, as they 
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may judge suitable and necessary at those 
Meetings, from which written Answers are 
not to be sent to any more than the 3 Queries 
particularly mentioned in the said Report.’ 
J. M. T. 





tee 
OUR POSTAL SYSTEM. 


Just one hundred years ago the germs of 
our present great postul system appeared. 

The first act of the British parliament for 
the establishment of a postal service in the 
Anglo-American colonies, was passed in April, 
1693, when a royal patent was granted to 
Thomas Neale for that purpose. By the act, 
he was to transmit letters and packets, “ at 
such rate as the planter should agree to give,” 
or proportionate to the rates of the English 
Post Office which had been first established 
about one hundred years before. Rates of 
postage were speedily agreed upon, in Virgi- 
nia, where Neale commenced his operations, 
and measures were taken for the establich- 
ment of a Post Office in every county in that 

rovince. Massachusetts and other prov- 
inces soon afterwards adopted post « flice lawe, 
and a sort of colonial postal system, very im- 
perfect, was orgenized. 

Neale’s patent expired in 1710, when Par- 
liament extended the Effglish post-office sys- 
tem to America. A chief office was estab- 
lished in the city of New York, to which 
place letters were conveyed by regular pack- 
ets across the Atlantic, and there distributed. 
A line of posts were established on Neale’s 
old routes, north as far as Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire, and eouth to Williamsburg in 
Virginia. The post-rider left New York for 
Virginia as often as there were letters enough 
deposited to pay the expenses. They had 
certain privileges of travel; and taking all 
things into consideration, they were pretty 
well paid, as the rates were high. A post 
route was finally extended to Charleston in S. 
Carolina, by way of New Berne, in North 
Carolina, and a few lateral routes were estab- 
lished. One of these was between New York 
and Albany. The mail was carried by a 
man, on foot. This route was finally exten- 
ded to Canada. 

In 1753, Dr. Benjamin Franklin was ap 
pointed Deputy Postmaster Genera! for the 
American Colonies. It was a lucrative: flice, 
and he held it for twenty years. Because he 
took an active part with the colonists in their 
quarrel with Great Britain, he was dismissed 
by the British Ministry. The consequence 
was a complete derangement of the whole 
postal system here. The indignant people 
resolved to arrange a post office system of 
their own, independent of the home govern- 
ment, and towards the close of 1773, William 
Goddard, a printer in Baltimore, (formerly 
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of Philadelphia), was employed to establish 
a line of post riders from Georgia to New 
Hampshire, in opposition to the unpopular 
“ royal mail.” 
subscribed by the people to carry on the en- 
terprise. Goddard left his printing cflice in 
the care of his sisters, and devoted him- 
self to the work. The enterprise was in 
successful operation when the war for in- 
dependence broke out. 
tion was called the 
Office.” 


A large sum of money was 


The new organiza- 
“Constitutional Post 


In 1775, the Continental Congress, then 


the supreme legislature of the thirteen colo- 
nies, established a post office system, and ap- 
pointed Dr. Franklin Postmaster General.— 
He commissioned Goddard surveyor of post 
roads and controller of the Post Office.— 
Franklin’s salary was fixed at $1,000 a year, 
and that of his Secretary, and the Controller 
at $340, a year. 
letter on the cubject of the postal system, 


Franklin issued a circular 


which was sent throughout the colonies. On 
it was a rude cut of a post-rider on horse- 


back, with saddle bags behind for carrying 


mail matter. It was not long before the 


energetic and skillful Postmaster General 


had established a regular postal system from 
the Kennebeck to the Savannab, and to many 
places in the interior of the country.— The 
official frank of the Postmaster General in 
colonial times, was “ Free, B. FRANKLIN.” 
It was now changed by the patriot (who al- 
ways cought to make wholesome impressions 
on his countrymen) to “ B. Free FRANKLIN,” 
and so conveyed an injunction of univereal 
application. 

Franklin was Postmaster General for a 
little more than a year. I have seen the 
book in which the entire accounts of the 
general Post Office were kept for that period, 
namely from the 26th of July, 1775, until 
November, 1776. These accounts occupy 
only about two quires of foolscap paper.— 
They consist of a record of all transactions 
with post-riders and deputy postmasters, the 
latter receiving instead of a salary, twenty 
per centum on all sums annually paid into 
the general post office not exceeding in the 
aguregate $1,000 a year, and ten per cen‘um 
on all sums above $1,000 a year. 

The first “constitutional post cflice” in 
New York city, was kept at the printing of- 
fice of John Holt, in Water street, “ near the 
coffee house,” fuot of Wall street. Holt, 
after the British took possession of New York 
city, removed his printing establishment first 
to Fishkill and afterwards to Poughkeepsie, 
where he published his “Journal,” until the 
close of the war. : ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Holt advertised the operations of the postal 
service in the city of New York, as follows: 
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“ The posts for Philadelphia and the south- 
western colonies set out about eight o’clock 
every Monday and Thursday morning; pro- 
ceed that day through the towns of Newark, 
Elizabethtown, Rahway, Woodbridge, Bon- 
nintown, Piscataway, and Brunswick to 
Princeton, where they meet and exchange 
mails with the posts from Philadelphia, who 
pass through Frankford, Bristol, Trenton 
and Maidenhead. These posts, the next day, 
(Tuesday) ret:rn with the mails to the 
above office in New York, and to Mr. Brad- 
ford’s, at the coffee house in Philadelphia, 
from whence other posts set out for the West- 
ward and Eastward at the usual times. 
Those from New York to the Eastward set 


out about nine o’cl.ck on Monday, about | 


noon on Thursday, and return to New York 
with eastern mails on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days.” ; 

With the establichiment of the “ constitu- 
tional post office,” the royal mail service 
ceased. The business of the new Post Office 
Department was not very arduous or exten- 
sive during the struggle for independence, 
and even during the sickly existence of the 
Confederacy. When, in 1789, the Post Of- 
fice was placed under the exclusive control 
of Congress, there were only about seventy- 
five post offices in the United States, with 
an aggregate amount of revenue of about 
$30,000. Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, 
was appointed the first Postmaster General 
under the National Government. Franklin’s 
picture of the postman on horseback became 
the device on the seal of the Department, 
and is retained as such to this day. Around 
the design, on the seal, are the words: Post 
OrFice DeparRTMENT, UNiTrep STaTEs OF 
AMERICA. 

At the time when our first national census 
was taken, in 1790, the number of post of- 
fices in the United States was 75; the num- 
ber of miles of post roads was 1875; the an- 
nual receipts were $37,935; the annual 
expenses were $32,140; the compensation to 
Postmasters $8,198; and the cost of trans- 
porting the mail was $22,081. At the time 
of taking the ninth census, in the year 1870, 
the number of Post Offices in the United 
States, was almost 30,000. The probable 
number, at this time, is full 33,000; and the 
money accounts show the use of millions of 
dollars where there were thousands in 1790. 
The basis of our present postal system is 
— the same as that laid by Dr. 

ranklin. 

The postal service, as we know it, is a 
modern invention. The Assyrian and Per- 
sian monarchs had their posts stationed a 
day’s journey apart, with horses saddled, 
ready to carry, with the greatest despatch, 
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the decrees of the despot. So it was that 
Darius sent his decrees into all the pro- 
virces, concerning Daniel, and Ahasueras 
concerning Mordecai. In the Roman Em- 
pire couriers with swift horses passed the 
imperial edicts from hand to hand into 
every province. Charlemagne, the founder 
of the old German Empire, established sta- 
tions for couriers, who delivered letters, de- 
crees and small packets from the court to 
every part of his magnificent realm. That 
was early in the ninth century. Io the 
year 1461, Louis the Eleventh of France re- 
vived the oriental’ and Roman system of 
mounted poets, at distances of four French 
miles apart, and required them to be in readi- 
ness night and day to carry government mes- 
sages. Similar posts had been established in 
England in the 13th century, exclusively for 
the transmission of government despatches. 
As late as the 15th. century, butchers and 
drovers, in that country, who went about 
buying cattle, were the principal carriers of 
private letters. 

So early as the 11th century, the Univer- 
sity of Paris organized a body of foot travel- 
lers who bove private letters to and from the 
thousands of students in that institution: 
they were also the bearers of money to the 
students, which they needed in the presecu- 
tion of their studies. The development of 
commerce which follo wed the Crusade, and the 
geographical discoveries of the Italians, Portu- 
geseand Spaniards in the 15th century, crea- 
ted the necessity for business correspondence 
early in the 16th century, and posts were 
established in Europe by which the various 
commercial communities were connected, in 
a measure. In England, a complete organi- 
zation of a postal system did not take place 
until early in the 17th century.—Thomas 
Witherings was made Postmaster General of 
England in 1635, and established a running 
post between London and Edinburg, to “ go 
night and day, and to return in six days.” 
Soon after that arrangements were made for 
the weekly conveyance of letters to all parts 
of the Kingdom. The first act of Parliament 
for settling the rates for postage on letters 
and the prices for post horses, was passed in 
1666, during Crom vell’s Protectorate of the 
realm. The rates then established remained 
about the same until the year 1838. They 
were in vogue in King William the Third’s 
time, when the royal patent was granted to 
Thomas Neale, as mentioned at the beginning 
of this paper, for the establishment of a pos- 
tal system in the Anglo-American colonies.— 
The Eagle, By Benson J. Losstna. 





MEN may judge us by the success of our ef- 
forts ; God looks at the efforts themselves, 
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From the Baltimore American. 


THE LATE METEOR, 


Sanpy Sprine, Md., Christmas Day, 1873. 
It was my happy fortune, last evening, to 
witness one of tho most magnificent spectacles 
I have ever beheld—the passage of a meteor 
of surpassing splendor. 
At eight o’clock I was startled by a bril- 
liant light encompassing me, and by the ra- 
pidly moving shadows. On looking up, I 
saw a meteor, about one-sixth the size of a 
full moon, of elongated shape, the body of it 
of an intense greenish white, and the head 
or front part red or blue, with some scintilla- 
tions. A trail extended about three degrees. 
When I first observed it, it was due south, 
and of an elevation of about fi'ty degrees. 
The light was so brilliant that the family 
within the house were startled by the dim 
ming of the lamps and by the greenish light 
upon the wall, and rushed to the window to 
see the cause. The whole landscape was illu- 
minated for the distance of a mile. 
A laborer, about two miles from my point 
of view, was startled hy the sudden light and 
the woving shadows of the trees, and thought 
some concealed boys were playing a Christ- 
mas trick upon him. On looking up, he says, 
“he saw something a great deal brighter than 
the moon, that moved about a mile and a half 
through the sky.” 
After the disappearance of the meteor, at 
times variously estimated from one-half min- 
ute to four minutes, the latter being my own 
judgment, there was a sharp report that 
shook the windows, and some say the earth. 
From the length of the time after the disap- 
pearance of the meteor, I supposed it the re- 
port of a cannon. 


I confess I was too much startled and too | 


lost in admiration to make accurate estimates 
as to the height and direction, but the above 
are approximately correct. 
My position is in Sandy Spring, Maryland, 
600 feet above the tide-water, eighteen miles 
north of Washington, latitude 39° 9. 
Henry C. HALLOWELL 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING AT LONGWOOD. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


With fifty years Letween you and your well-kept 
wedding-vow, 

The Golden Age, old friends of mine, is not a fable 
now. 


And, sweet as lras life’s vintage been through all 
your pleasant past, 

Still, as at Cana’s marriage-!vast, the bes! wine is 
the last!— 


Again before me, with your names fuir Chester's 
landscape comes, 

Its meadows, woods, and ample barus and qu ‘int 
stone-builded bom s.— 
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The smooth-shorn vales, the wheaten slopes, the 
boscage green and soft, 

Of which their poet sings so well from towered 
Cedarcroft.— 


And lo! from all the country side come neighbors, 
kith and kin; 

From city, hamlet, farm house old, the wedding- 
guests come in. 


And they who, without scrip or purse, mob-hunted, 
travel-worn, 

In Freedom’s age of martyrs came, 8s victors now 
return. 


Older and slower, yet the same, files in the long 
array, 

And hearts are light and eyes are glad, though heads 
are badger-gray. 


The fire-tried men of Thirty-Kight who saw with 
me the fall, 

Midst roaring flames, and shouting mob, of Penn- 
sylvania Hall. 


And they of Lancaster who turned the cheeks of 
tyrants pale, . 

Singing of freedom through the grates of Moya- 
mensing jail! 


And, haply, with them, all unseen,"old comrades 
gove before pmo 
Pass, silently as shadows pass, within your open 

door.— 


The eagle face of Lindley Coates, brave Garrett’s 
daring zeal, 

The Christian grace of Pennock, the steadfast heart 
of Neall. 


Ah me! beyond all power to name, the worthies 
tried and true, 

Grave men, fair women, youth and maid, pass by in 
hushed review. 


Of varying faiths, a common cause fused all their 
hearts in one. 

God give them now, whate’er their names, the peace 
of duty done. 


How gladly would I tread again the old-remembered 
places, 

Sit down beside your hearth once more and look in 
dear old faces ! 


And thank you for the lessons your fifty years are 
teaching 

For honest lives that louder speak than half our 
noisy preaching ; 

For your steady faith and courage in that dark and 
evil time ’ 

| When the Golden Rule was treason, and to feed the 


| hungry, crime ; 


For the poor slave’s house of refuge when the 
hounds were on his track, 

And saint aad sinner, church and state, joined 
hands to send him back. 


Blessings upon you !—What you did for that sad suf- 
fering one, 

So homeless, faint, and naked, unto our Lord was 
done! 


Fair fall on Kennett’s pleasant vales and Long- 
wood 3 bowery ways, 

The mellow sunset of your lives, friends of my early 
days. 


May many more of quiet years be added to your 
sum, 
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And, late at last, in tenderest love, the beaconing | 
angel eome. 


Dear hearts are here, dear hearts are there, alike 
below, above. 


Our friends are now in either world, and love is sure 
of love. 


—Ailantic Monthly. 





IF we can bless others by imparting mate- 
rial benefits, still more may we do so by 
giving of the best that our mental and spirit- 
ual natures possess. The most valuable gifts 
are not those which money can procure. It 
is not only what we have, but what we are, 
that we should use freely and cordially for 
the benefit, elevation, and the happiness of 
those with whom we mingle, and benevolence 
demands that we open the avenues to the best 
that is in us, whatever it may be, as freely as 
we open our purses to the famishing and 
needy. Let none, then, plume themselves 
upon a secretiveness and reserve of mind, 
that is alike detrimental to general! and indi- 
vidual happiness and improvement. Good 
taste and modesty will ever preserve the 
limits, beyond which self with its personal 
interests becomes intrusive; and the cordial, 
frank and open nature,—that loves freely to 
interchange thought, affection and sympathy, 
—will both enjoy and confer happiness, that 


the reserved and reticent can neither experi-| Kighth month, 


ence nor appreciate. 


—_——- 0 -—— 


AVOID SHARP CORNERS. 


The instinct of bees in the construction of 
their cells has always been an object of won- 
der to those who are capable of appreciating 
it. Every cell has straight lines and sharp 
corners; but never does any cell 
sharp corner to its neighbor’s cell: a soft, 
even side to every neighbor’s side. Each fit 
to each, firm to support, and yet soft in the 
contact. No interstices are left where filth 
might accumulate to annoy and defile. Thus 
let man meet man as they tread the crowded 

ath of life. As master, as servant, as seller, as 

uyer, as entertainer, as guest, as borrower, as 
lender, he should ever present to every bro- 
ther aside that is at once soft and strong. 
Faithfulness to make it firm, and love to 
make it soft, Always aside to your neigh- 
bor that is at once softand strong. No sharp 
corner of your own selfishness that will pierce 
your brother.— Arnot. 





Resolve to be on your guard during the 
day to speak evil of no one, to aveid all gos- 
sip, to have your conversation in Heaven; 
to be contented, good-tempered, of good 
cheer; to deal justly and love mercy and 
walk humbly; in solitude to guard the 


thoughts, in society the tongue, at home the 
temper. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 





























TWELFTH MONTH. 
1872. 1873. 
Rain during some portion of — 
the 24 hours .....000 scccscsee 5 days 4 days 
Rain all or nearly all day.... i? 2.7% 
Snow, including very slight 
GANS. ..cccees:~scecenassessessacase lo « 0“ 
Cloudy, without storms....... Ss = BB. 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted) 10 “ 9. 
31 “ 31 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, — — 
ETC. 1872. 1873. 





Mean temperature of 12th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital... 
Highest point attained during 


28.22 deg. |38.37 deg. 


MONEH...cccccsccceces edi<cscaanes 48.50 “ (67.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do..| 5.00 “ |19.50 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 3.66 in. 1.75 in, 
Deatus during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for CACh YORP..ccocccccccccces 1,155 1,030 
Average of the mean temperature of 

12th month for the past 84 years....../32 62 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during 


that entire period, 1848......... 0.00 
Lowest mean of temperature during tha 








ONCIFO.. POTTS, LOR. .ccccecesoccsccrcsocesd roof 25.00  & 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 

1872. 1873, 

Totals for the first six months inch inch 
of each year, 15.33 “ 23.73 &! 
Seventh month, 11.22 “ 5,55 
8.31 “ 12.28 % 
| Ninth month, 3.82 “ 404 « 
Tenth month. 5.367 “ 5.88 “ 
Eleventh month, 3.38 “ 4.99 “« 
Twelfth month, 3.66 “« 175“ 
Totals, 51.08 “ 58.22 « 


The above figures speak for themselves as toa 
comparison of the various matters which they repre- 


resent its | Sent between this and last year, but it may be well 


to recapitulate a few d-/ails as to 1872 for the month 
under review, quoting from our diary. 

Twelfth month 21st, 1872.—Very cold, thermom- 
eter varying from 4 to 8 degrees above zero in differ- 
ent localities. At the southwest corner of Tenth 
and Spring Garden streets, down to 4 degrees above 
at 4.30 P. M. 

Twelfth month 22d.—Greatchange ; the mercury 
having risen at 9 A. M. to 30 degrees, and at 12 M. 
36 degrees ! 

And still another great change on the evening of 
the same day at 8 P. M. down to 10 degrees above 
zero. 

Twelf.h month 23.—The Delaware is filled with 
floating cakes of ice—not sufficient, however, to in- 
terfere with navigation; on the Jersey shore some 
of it is about two inches thick. Last night there 
was a sheet of thin ice all the way across the river 
in front of Noble street. 

Bat the crowning event of the “ holiday week,” so 
far as the weather was concerned, occurred on 

Twelfth month 25.—Commenced snowing about 
10 P. M, continuing through the night and all the 
next day, sometimes hailing violently, constituting 
one of the heaviest snow storms that has visited 
Philadelphia for many years. (What a contrast 
with the weather we have experienced this year, 


This storm was unusually wide extended in its vigi- 
tations. 
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WgAt the close of each year it is customary to pub- 

lish many statistical items of interest, from which 

the following have been gleaned: 

The pgatus in Philadelphia in 1872 were 
a“ “ 1873 “ 


20,544 
16,776 
Showing a diminution of : 3,768 

It has been computed that the death-rate of 1873 
for this city has been one to about every forty-five 
inhabitants, counting the population at three-quar- 
ters of a million. 

That for New York has been estimated at one for 
about every thirty-siz inhabitants. A diminution 
has also been experienced there during 1873, the 
entire number of deaths having been 20,059. More 
than one-third of the entire rumber of deaths in 
doth cities, are said to have occurred with children 


ander five years of age. 
FIRES. 
Total number. Losses. Insurance. 
1872, 717 $2,360,820 $7,214,199 
1873, 620 1,019,079 3,443,497 


A few more remarks as to the weather and we 
close. The highest point for the month noted at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital was 67,50 on the 4th, 
while in some localities in the city it reached 70 
degrees. 

On the 17th we noted “ white frost for the third 
morning in succession.” On the 23d, “snow, some 
two or three inches—a few sleighs out.” While 
between that date and the close of the year, farmers 
in some sections of Pennsylvania were ploughing. 

J. M. Extis. 

Philadelphia, First month, 3d, 1874. 


a aie 
SALEM QUARTERLY FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION 

will hold its next session at Friends’ Meeting House, 

Upper Greenwich, N. J., Seventh-day, First mo. 16th, 

1874, at 10} o'clock, A.M. Friends of the cause 

are generally invited. Reosen Wootman, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening. First mo. 14th, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Library Room, Race Street. Jacos M. Extts, 
Clerk. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION 


of Friends will meet Sixth-day evening, 16th inst. 
at 8 o’clock. 





Concord First-day School Union will meet at 
Wilmiugton (Del.) Meeting House, on Seventh-day, 
First mo. 10th, at 10 A. M. 

M T. Bartram, 
M. S. Garricusgs. 
cared ieaane 
ITEMS. 

Tae Msnnonitgs, who recently visited this coun- 
try for the purpose of examining Western lands for 
the location of a colony, have bought a large tract 
from the Directors of the Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad. The purchase covers 19,000 
acres, situated in the vicinity of Halsted, Kansas, 
which is situated at the point where the railroad 
crosses the Little Arkansas river. It is believed 
that the Mennonites will eventually purchase a tract 
six miles in width across the eatire belt of forty 
miles which is covered by the land grant of the 
railroad. This will giv? them control of Halsted. 
The site selected is said to be in the midst of a 
good farming country.—Pulic Ledger. 


Tae Power or A Locomotive.—When the first 


Clerks. 


EEE 


locomotive was patented, driving only one car, if ¢er. 


lightly loaded, it did very well; but when the load 
it drew was hesvier than its own weight, its wheels 
would not dite—that is, they would turn round and 
round without advancing. Hence a cow-catcher 
was needed dehind to guard against cattle running 
into it in the rear. Itseemed at first impossible to 
make a less weight move a greater on an up grade; 
and for some years no one invented an engine able 
to draw three times itsown weight. Atthe present 
day, however, locomotives sweep along with trains 
more ponderous by fifteen or twenty times than 
they are themselves. One means of gaining this vast 
increase of power for the locomotive, was by divi- 
ding the load. It was found, that an engine power- 
less to stir five times its weight of freight when con- 
centrated in one car, could readily draw it when 
distributed in a dozen cars loosely shackled to- 
gether. It was heavier than each single car; and 
it had overcome the inertia of each ome a moment 
before it had enc untered the inertia of another. It 
was thus more than a match for each car taken 
singly; and, pulling them successively, it drew after 
it a train, and the farther itran the more strength it 
had to runfurther. Moreover, the engine forced the 
momentum acquired by every car it had started, to 
swell its own potency in overcoming the resistance 
of all that remained still motionless —Frchange 
Paper. 

Tue Liprary or Concress now contains 258,752 
volumes, and about 48,000 pamphlets, but the re- 
stricted accommodations for the books makes a 
large number of them useless. Over 12,000 volumes 
were added during the year, and the books are now 
piled up in alcoves and on the floors of the library. 
Designs have been received for a new library build- 
ing, which will be made to accommodate three or 
four times as many books us those already on hand, 
besides giviag accommodations to the department 
for the granting of copyrights. One of the interest- 
ing series of books to which additions have been 
made during the past year, is that of English county 
histories. All but seven of the forty counties of 
England are now represented in the library, besides 
many of the town histories and the local histories 
and genealogies of Ireland, Scotland and Wales.— 
Publie Ledger. 


ENGLAND requires a large share of the American 
wheat crop for her fuod supply, as her harvests do 
not produce near enough for home consumption. 
Much of the wheat for the English market comes 
from the ports in the Black Sea and its adjacent * 
waters and tributaries, but of late years the United 
States has been drawn upon for a constantly in- 
creasing supply. The London Times estimates that 
from now until the crop of 1874 can be harvested, 
seventy-four millions of bushels of wheat will be re- 
quired from the United States to supply the deficit 
in the markets of the United Kingdom. 


A Srwete Water-test.—Good water should be 
free from color, unpleasant odor and taste, and 
should quickly afford a lather with ‘A small portion 
of soap. The following simple test to show whether 
water is fit for general use is given in a recent paper 
by Herr Heisch on the pollation' of water by sew- 
age. If half a piat of water be placed in a perfect- 
ly clean, colorless, glass-stoppered bottle, a few 
grains of the best white lump-sugar added, and the 
bottle freely exposed to the daylight in the window 
of a warm room, the liquid should not become tur- 
bid even after exposure for a week or ten days. If 
the water becomes turbid; it i3 open to the grave 
suspicion of sewage contamination ; but if it remain 
clear, it is almost certainly safe.—Christian Regis- 
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WEAK VOICES MADE S 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 


ERS and TEACHERS’ HOARSENESS and SORE to 104 N. éth St. abéve Arch. aving had 25 years’ 


and all other defects in SPEECH removed by the 
ase or practice of Pror M. F. EATON’S VOCAL 
DRILL EXERCISES, at 1224 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia. 


A SERMON, delivered by Suspprianp P. Garp- 


solicits a share of their patronage. 





DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Formsaty 421 Norts Sixts Srazsr, 


weR, at Friends’ Meeting-House, Broadway, has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 


Richmond, Indiana, First-day morning, Ninth mo. : 
28th, 1873. A pamphlet of 12 pages. Price 6 cts. 
For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 





TO RENT, 
A FARM of 130 Acres, within half a mile of 


would be pleased to see bis friends and those in need 
of his services 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Bryn Mawr, Penna. R. R , with plenty of water and | Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 


excellent buildings. Apply on the property to 
Naomi Morris, or to George Vaux, 46 North 17th 
Street, Philadelphia. 

8. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


tion given to copying old pictares. 


MUTUAL FIBE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 





Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings | THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 


and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 'T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords. 
and is much approved. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
“NEW” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WILLIAM HEACOCE. 
@ENBRAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finsear Starer, Paia. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, an¢ 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


$20 SAVED! | 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
have determined to 


REDUCE PRICES, 


and will hereafter sell their $65 Machines for $45, 
and other styles in proportion. 


THE FLORENCE 
te the ONLY Sewing Machine that feeds the work 
backward and jorward, or to right and left, as the 
ey 4 may prefer. It has been g IM- 
ROVED ANw SIMPLIFIED, and is jar better 
than any other machine in the market. 


IT iS NOW THE CHEAPEST. 
Florence, Mass., Nov. 1, 73. Agents Wanted. 





° 








lyeow 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 





MARCY’S SCIOPTICON. 
With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
Fer amen Gunter ouhecte and Lectare 
to show. cla 
wCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Bi.) 50 cts. 
L.J. Manor, 180 Chestnut 8t,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magaziue, devoted to the 
best interests of the young. 
Epirsp sy ANNE F. BRADLEY, 
_ Coarzsvinie, Panna. 
Terma $1.50 @ year, payable in 

The numbers for 1873 and 1874 sent to one address 

for $2.00. 
Bound volumes for 1873 for sale. 
Subscriptions received by 
JOHN COMLY, 
144 North 7th St., Phila., Pa. 


WILLIAM NICHOLSON, Jr., 
STOCK BROKER, 
133 Sours Tuiep Streer. 
Orders for makiog or changing investments solici- 
ted. Information given without charge. Call or 
address by letter as above lm 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
te No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects to 
continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor ber with their patronage. 
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BENJAMIN STRATTAN, | 
CENERAL INSURANCE BOOEXS 


AND ISSUED BY THR 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROKER 


-| a6 y ” 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. | BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
Loans Negotiatep, Rents Oo.recrsp, &c., &c | For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, | Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
Corner MAIN AND PIFTH STREETS, | 4s held by the Sodlety of Friends, by Janz Jonson, 
RICHMOND, IND. | og 1 Sune: 7 pp.. .-Price 260. 
spaelie eect al Primary Lessons for 'Pirst- -day ‘Schools. By 

| “Jaws Jonnson. 
ENGRAVED FORMS Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


MARRIAGE C BERTIPIGATES | Jang Jounsox. Part Second............... Price 20c. 


| Biblical History Familiarized by Questions 
For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, | By Ans A. Townsgyp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat | Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. | swers for Family. Use or First-Day Schools. By 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
reece « 108 “ “ Second. “ 35c. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY Haraist E. Stocxity. 18mo. 136 pp 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Thoughts for the Children, or Questions end 
Invitations neatly prepared. Answers, designed to encourage serious and 


701 ARCH STREET. | fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By poe 


Jounson. 32mo. 64 BP» Cloth............Price 20c. 
lyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 4 Daily Scriptural Watohword and Gospel 


Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 

“A Treasury of Pacts"—a Book designed for 
Ohildren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

“ Barly Impressions. ” Compiled by Jans Jonnsos 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... wccsecse Price T5c 

| Devotional Poetry x the Children. 

a oe DP casccccce consse socestne eeccesces -Price 200, 

| Me of Margaret Brown, by Bessamm Hat- 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY FAMILY. = cows. 18mo. 175 pp., Cloth........ .-Price 500. 


BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. | 
_ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 108 Ss. F’ourth Street. 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1865. 





Expressly required by its charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders, It is there- 
fore strictly mutual. 

The distinguishing features of the Provident are :— 

1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportion 
of Friends among its members. 

2. Economy in expenses. 

3. Prudent investment of money. 

4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary 
AGENTS WANTED. 





